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own is on the edge of a plateau. The road to the base
*of this is both steep and rough ; it is called the " Declivity
of the southern heavenly gate " (Nan-ffien menp>o-Pi), and
its lower extremity is marked by a very fine stone arch.
The watershed between the basins of the Hu-to ho and
the Fen ho,1 the principal river of Shan-hsi, was reached
on the T'u-hsii ling (altitude 4800 feet), and that night we
stopped at the small village of Huang men, " the yellow
gate," a most appropriate name, for it is the gate to the
yellow loess country. We left there at 2 A. M., the moon
shining brightly. Before us lay a broad expanse of bare,
yellow hills made bright in the moonbeams ; not a house,
tree, or shrub to be seen anywhere, but precipitous rifts
and chasms, many of them four or five hundred feet deep,
intersecting the hills in every direction and casting great
shadows across the landscape. Thus viewed at night, the
scene was weird in the extreme.
Some twenty-five miles farther on, at Shih-lieh (or tieh),
we had to stop to change the axles of the carts, as west of
this point all vehicles are of a broader gauge than in Chih-li.
On the morning of the 26th I arrived at T'ai-yuan Fu,
which, like all other large cities in northern China, is sur-
rounded for miles with toinbs and temples in every stage of
dilapidation. The city, which is situated on the left bank
of the F^n ho, is not large, not more than eight li by five,
and the suburbs are insignificant, with none of the life
and bustle usually met around large Chinese cities. In
fact T'ai-yuan has not the commercial importance one
would expect, although the size and neatness of its houses'
bear testimony to the well-known thrif tiness of its people.
iRiehthofen has transcribed the cent maps, both. German and English,
name of this river Fuen. This spelling but Fuen is an impossible sound in
has been adopted on m<>8t of the re- Chinese.